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and seriousness, but without any loss, we hope, of his present charm of 
verve and buoyant virility. Charles James Mulligan. 




MOTHER AND CHILD, BY HENRY HUTT. 



THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE CHICAGO 
ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 

THE event of greatest importance during the last month in art 
circles in Chicago has been the exhibition of the Chicago Archi- 
tectural Club at the Art Institute. 

Eleven years ago, under the auspices of this club (the oldest organiza- 
tion of this kind in the United States), the first exhibition was held, hav- 
ing been inspired by the desire on the part of the executives of the club 
at that time to broaden the scope of its influence on Western architecture, 
and to release the public mind from the prevalent impression that archi- 
tecture was a trade rather than a profession linked by inseparable ties to 
its sister professions of painting and sculpture. 

The exhibition first given, while meager indeed when compared with 
later exhibitions, was sufficiently successful to encourage another attempt, 
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and yet another, and thus from year to year these exhibitions have con- 
tinued and grown, and each year has registered a new mark in the con- 
stantly increasing success of the exhibitions. 

With the opening of the exhibition of 1898, the public was given an 
opportunity to view the largest and most excellent collection of architec- 
tural drawings ever hung in the West, with the possible exception of that 
of the World's Fair. 

Hand in hand with the growth of these exhibitions has gone the 
growth of public appreciation of such works, until now in the West, as 
in the East, they are accepted as works of art whose every influence is to 
broaden and ennoble the profession. 

One of the marks of advancing civilization is the desire of people to 
have homes of their own, and to have their public buildings monuments 
of artistic beauty. This increasing desire, therefore, on the part of the 
people for better architecture, has made it more easy to center the public 
interest on architectural exhibits, and this same interest has made the 
exhibitions successes, and has stamped them as regular periods in the art 
life of Chicago. In order that the public, therefore, shall be better 
pleased with these exhibitions, the technical part has been subordinated 
to the artistic, and all lines of allied arts has been gathered in to lend 
interest to the occasion, so that in the present exhibition may be found all 
that tends to make the house beautiful — from the design of the building 
itself to the dainty interior decorations and furnishings which add so much. 

Exhibiting with us this year are the Arts and Crafts Society, who 
show many fine examples of what skilled handiwork may accomplish. 

The strictly architectural exhibition consists of designs of buildings 
for all purposes, from the small cottage or shooting lodge to the drawings 
for buildings of universal importance. In securing these drawings the 
principal architects of this and other countries have been sought after, 
and have responded admirably to the appeal by sending examples of their 
projected and completed work. 

Taking the work of these men collectively, a showing is made whereby 
one may easily draw conclusions as to the progress of architecture in 
America, and in many minds settle the much- discussed question, Is there 
an American style ? 

It might be well to make special mention of some of the most widely 
known architects who have drawings on exhibition. Such a list must 
needs be fragmentary, as only few of the many hundred may be named. 

From New York are hung the drawings submitted by Messrs. Babb, 
Cook & Willard in the competition for the proposed Academy of Design, 
and also the accepted design for the same by Messrs. Carrere & Hastings. 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White are also represented. 




STREET IN ROUEN 
BY E. B. STRATTON 
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From Philadelphia are submitted drawings by Messrs. Frank Miles Day 
& Brother, Cope & Stewardson, Kennedy, Hays & Kelsey, Frank A. 
Hayes and Wilson Byre, Jr. The work of the latter architect always 
receives the admiration of exhibition attendants. 

From Boston is hung some of the best work of her best architects — 




LEIGHCOMBE, DRAWN BY BERTRAM C GOODHUE. 



Messrs. Alden & Harlowe, Cram, Wentworth & Goodhue, C. H. Black- 
hall and Edmund C. Wheelwright being represented. 

Chicago has held up her end in the exhibition, as she usually does, 
and has come forth with an exhibition of which she may be justly proud, 
giving a splendid opportunity to judge of the relative merits of the work 
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of Chicago architects compared with that of their Eastern contempo- 
raries. 

The most notable exhibits in the Chicago group are those sent over 
by Messrs. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Pond & Pond, H. M. G. Garden, 
Handy & Cady, Robert C. Spencer, Jr., D. H. Perkins, Frank Wright, 
Arthur Heun, Richard E. Schmidt, Waid & Cranford, Josepri C. 
Llewellyn, George R. Dean, Howard Shaw and Henry L. Otteriheimer. 

Beautiful pen-and-ink and water-color drawings are also exhibited by 
Mr. Birch Burdette Long, H. M. G. Garden, Robert C. Spencer, Jr., and 
Mr. Arthur Heun. Aside from these are also presented studies for 
interior decoration, mosaic, mural painting and tapestry, being the work 
of some of the best designers in the country. 

In writing this notice of the Chicago Architectural Club's exhibition, 
it would be an error not to say something of the club itself. As has been 
noted, the Chicago Architectural Club is the oldest organization of its 
kind in the United States. It stands today also one of the largest, if not 
the largest, and is probably the most active. 

The severe depression in business of the past few years has had its 
stupefying effect; but now with the returning signs of prosperity, the club 
seems to be on the top of the tidal wave, and all indications point to a 
more successful club year than has ever before been recorded in its annals. 
The membership has been rapidly increasing and now numbers over one 
hundred and fifty names. The prestige which its association with the 
Art Institute has given it has made it possible to accomplish many things 
hitherto impossible. And, above all things, the finances of the club are 
in better shape than they have ever been before. 

Courses of lectures have been presented, thereby giving the student 
members opportunities of increasing their knowledge of architecture. 
Classes have been held in water color and pen-and-ink, both under the 
tutelage of Mr. Birch Burdette Long, which have been productive of 
great good among the members. And the idea of dividing the club into 
squads of members, each to work out some practical problem in. architec- 
tural design, under the guidance of some architect or chief draftsman, 
who volunteered his services that the younger members might profit by 
his instruction, has proved a marked success. 

When the weather becomes too warm for indoor work, an elaborate 
outdoor programme has been compiled which includes sketching tours in 
the near vicinity of Chicago, and excursions to some of the neighboring 
cities where buildings of importance are being constructed. 

Taking, then, all in all, a view of the future of the club must indeed 
be an optimistic one, and it is expected that the realization of what the 
future is about to unfold for us will equal the most sanguine expectations 
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of the members. The club is doing a good work in placing before the 
drafting fraternity material for instruction that could be gained only by 
long travel. 

On the profession at large it is doing a good work also in elevating 
the standard of architecture in the West as well as the opinion of archi- 
tecture held by the public. N. Max Dunning. 

BESSIE POTTER. 

BESSIE POTTER is a picturesque, little figure in American art. 
Young as she is, and little as she seems to exact of a complacent 
world, she has made for herself a distinct position and allows no 
one to occupy it with her. Her delicacy, her personal charm, a certain 
graceful appeal in her manner, would lead one to believe her weak and 
malleable — the kind of woman who needs caresses and protection. But 
this effect is deceptive and covers firm intelligence and quick decision, 
the ability to observe accurately and minutely, and the will and power to 
translate impressions confidently. In her work Miss Potter has imi- 
tated no master ; she has been guided only by herself, her alert artistic 
conscience. By this I do not mean that she has gained nothing from other 
sculptors, but that she has studied them to the advantage and not to 
the loss of her special personal talent. She has force enough, and strength 
of will, to sing her own song fearlessly. A pupil of the Art Institute, 
and of Mr. L,orado Taft, all of her actual study has been done in Chicago. 
Twice she has been abroad, the first time for five months only, the second 
for about a year; but though she worked much and observed more, she 
did not actually study with any master. Her taste is catholic, and if she 
leans a little toward Rodin, it does not detract from her admiration of 
Meunier, Bartholome, French, Herbert Adams, and the great company. 
From the character of her work, it would be difficult to guess the source 
of her inspiration. For every true artist, indeed, the main inspiration 
must come from within. He may receive innumerable useful hints from 
other workers in the same field, but if he has something to say it insists 
upon a personal expression. 

The hint which on the surface seems to have been most valuable to 
Miss Potter is one which, oddly enough, she never received. Her figur- 
ines appear to have been suggested by the beautiful work in terra cotta 
done by the sculptors of Tanagra, yet it was quite unknown to her when 
she began to model her diminutive portraits. At that time very few of 
the Tanagra figurines had been brought to Chicago, and none of them 



